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Look at the photographs of three well-known London buildings on this page. If I were to 
hold an opinion poll among the readers as to which they liked most, I would put a 
substantial sum of money on either Westminster Abbey or St. Paul's winning the day with 
the National Theatre coming a poor third. Why is this? I am sure that the reasons arc not 
just nostalgic and sentimental. Both the Abbey and St. Paul's are rich in ornament and 
detail, have varied and interesting outlines and are built in natural materials: whereas the 
National Theatre is totally lacking in ornament, has a square, stark silhouette and is built in 
raw, exposed concrete. 

The architecture of the Modern Movement, with its denial of decoration, its preference for 
materials such as steel and exposed concrete, and above all its refusal to refer to the past, 
has never been generally liked by the public at large. Some years ago this feeling was 
expressed forcibly by Prince Charles in his famous attack on the architectural profession: 
and yet amongst architects themselves a similar reaction against the Modernist style had 
been gaining ground for many years, and continues to do so. 

About 400 metres north of Camden Town tube station in North London, Camden High Street 
crosses the Regents Canal. If you go down on to the towpath at this point and walk 
eastwards a surprise awaits you on the opposite bank: a very ordinary industrial building, 
previously Henlys garage, has been colourfully transformed, and on the top of each gable 
sits a bright yellow egg in a jolly blue and white striped eggcup. This is the rear of the TV-AM 
building, and what more suitable symbol could there be for a breakfast television company? 
The eggcup is a witty variation on the similarly shaped pineapple or acorn 'finials' (as we call 
them) you find on Georgian buildings. This architectural joke is even more surprising when 
you consider that ten years previously the architect responsible, Terry Farrell, had been 
designing steel, glass and aluminium buildings in the modern style. 

Another of many architects to undergo this radical change of heart is the American, Philip 
Johnson, who had hitherto designed the most severe steel and glass boxes in the style of 
Mies van der Rohe, one of the gods of the Modern Movement, but who in 1978 designed a 
skyscraper in New York topped by a huge broken pediment motif inspired by the designs of 
the 18th-century English furniture maker Chippendale: the world's first multi-storey book 


case. 



Post-Modernism 


Terry Farrell and Philip Johnson are two of the many architects who are seeking a new style 
to replace Modernism; but what should that style be? Most practising architects in the 70s 
and 80s were trained strictly in the Modernist manner with no experience of designing in 
any other way. With this move away from Modernism as the only acceptable style, they 
found themselves in the position of the artist previously restricted to the use of black and 
white suddenly being given the full palette of colours. This new freedom has understandably 
led to a proliferation of styles which come together under the broad heading of Post- 
Modernism. Most of these draw to a greater or lesser extent on the richest of all historical 
sources. Classical Architecture, and range from a straight reproduction of past styles to 
more way-out designs in which the Classical influence is present but less obvious. 

In the first category is the English architect Quinlan Terry whose firm throughout the heyday 
of the Modern Movement in the 50s and 60s produced well-designed buildings in full- 
blooded 18th-century style. His best-known recent work is the River side development next 
to Richmond Bridge in Surrey, which has been reviewed seriously (if critically) by those 
weighty architectural journals which had previously ignored or scoffed at his work. 

Another architect who seeks to re-create the Classical past is the Belgian Leon Krier, whose 
design for a new village for the Prince of Wales outside Dorchester is causing some 
controversy. Whether the outskirts of an English country town is the right place for a piece 
of Italianate urban architecture complete with temples, basilica, campanile and formal tree- 
lined avenues is perhaps open to question. But then another of Krier's projects is a detailed 
reconstruction of Pliny's villa at Laurentum based on the description in his letters! 

The Art of Grave Turning 

However, perhaps more interesting are those architects who use Classical elements in a free 
and unconventional way. There is historical precedent for this. In the 1530s, for example, 
the Italian architect Guilio Romano in the Palazzo del Te in Mantua used an orthodox frieze 
of 'metopes' and 'triglyphs', but with the occasional triglyph dropped disconcertingly as if 
the mason had placed it after over-indulging in Chianti at lunch. 

Rather more recently, in the 1980s, the Spanish architect Ricardo Bofill also used the Doric 
Order in a housing scheme near Paris, but totally transformed; here the metopes (the 
spaces between the triglyphs) are widened to accommodate windows to the flats behind; 
the columns and the spaces between are entirely glass; and the capitals of the giant 
columns are raised in front of the entablature, (the beam that norm ally sits on top of the 
columns) - all enough to make any Greek or Roman architect turn in his grave. Bofill's large 
projects are monumental in scale, and all show a liking for the giant column attached to the 



building and several storeys high; not solid stone like a Greek or Roman column, but hollow 
and containing staircases and other rooms. Although massive in scale his schemes are not 
without elegant and witty details. At his huge project now being built in the centre of 
Montpellier in Southern France there are small classical archways in which the column base 
and capitals are present but the column itself is missing curious until you realise that the 
'capital' contains a spotlight directed downwards to form at night literally a column of light. 

To a very different scale, Terry Farrell (he of the eggcups) in 1979 designed a temporary 
garden nursery building in Covent Garden as a version of a Greek temple, but heavily 
modified. Not only are the proportions totally changed, but two of the six columns are in 
open see-through framing. Also, there is actual building behind only half the portico, the 
other half being in effect an open screen, and there are many other deviations from the 
original all invested with the same sense of humour evident in the TV-AM building. 

Unfortunately this building has become rather tatty with the passing of time, but this is 
happily not true of the extension to the Tate Gallery in London by James Stirling. Here there 
is no overt Classical detail except in the high level cornice, but the main entrance takes on 
the simplified outline of a Classical temple although modified in proportion in a way virtually 
identical to the Covent Garden nursery. This is one of the most interesting Post-Modern 
buildings in the country, a visit to which can be combined with the pleasure of seeing the 
paintings by Turner which it was designed to house. 

Where is architecture going from here? For an architectural student the present position 
must be both stimulating and bewildering. Buildings are now being produced by well-known 
and respected architects running the full gamut from the Georgian of Quinlan Terry to the 
'hi-tech' buildings, all steel, wire and glass, such as the Lloyds building in the City of London 
or the Pompidou Centre in Paris by Richard Rogers. In twenty or thirty years time will one 
approach to design become dominant, or will the present diversity of approach persist? 

Whichever is the case, it is certain that architects will continue to move towards designing 
buildings that the public at large genuinely like and understand. It has been said that 
architecture should have the virtues of 'firmness, commodity and delight'. The Modern 
Movement has undoubtedly produced many buildings with the first two qualities, but rarely 
the third, and this has been its undoing. In the search for that third elusive quality of delight 
there can be no doubt that a major source of inspiration for architects, both in its original 
forms and its later manifestations, will be the architecture of Greece and Rome. 

Michael Evans is an architect who spent the first year of his university course drawing and 
rendering in painstaking detail the three great Classical orders of architecture, Doric, Ionic 
and Corinthian, under a Professor whose favourite period of architecture was reputed to be 
Minoan. He has never fully recovered from this experience. 



